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924 Geographical Literature and Maps 

La Paroisse de St. Romuald d'Etchemin, avant et depuis son 
Erection. Par l'abbe Benj. Demers. 396 pp., maps and illustrations. 
J. A. K. Laflamme, Imprimeur, Quebec, 1906. 8^ x 6. 
A worthy contribution to the history of early Canada. The parish of St. 
Romuald d'Etchemin lies along the southern bank of the St. Lawrence River 
about four miles to the west of Quebec. In the spring of 1651 a few French- 
men established a fishery at this place, the first white enterprise there. The 
book tells what is known of the conditions in this region before white settlement 
and since that time. The history of this small settlement illustrates the story 
of French development, the early enterprises of the hardy pioneers who were 
undaunted amid much suffering and sometimes danger. We have had from 
Canada few narratives of this kind more graphic, informing and interesting 
than this. 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Brazil. By Pierre Denis. Translated and with a Historical Chapter, by Bernard 
Miall, and a supplementary chapter by Dawson A. Vindin. 382 pp., maps and 
illustrations. Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1911. $3. 9x6. 
The French edition of this work, "Le Bresil au XXe Siecle," was reviewed in 
the Bulletin No. 8, pp. 626-628. It is an admirable book, comparable in the 
solidity of the author's insight and the adequacy of its treatment to Bryce's 
American Commonwealth. If it has a certain lack of unity so has Brazil, even 
politically and socially. The nearest thing to a physical unit is the great 
plateau near the Atlantic coast, low and terribly affected with drought at 
Ceara in the north, but a half mile above sea in the south and well watered. 
Here it breaks down to the sea in the granitic Serra do Mar of Sao Paulo, to the 
prairies of Rio Grande in the basalt cliffs of the Serra Geral. These southern 
cliffs hang over the tropical lowland between Espiritu Santo and Rio Grande, 
which man has crossed but never settled. On these cliffs the rains are all too 
heavy. There hangs a tropic forest as typical as in the basin of the Amazon. 
Above, the plateau is drier and to the summer is given an intensity among the 
seasons by the distance from the equator that combines with the dryness of the 
winter to make Sao Paulo the finest coffee country in the world. The short 
period of heat causes all the berries to ripen at once so that here alone can the 
whole crop be gathered in a single picking, and dry harvest time facilitates the 
curing of the berry. The best soils are the red earths that result from the de- 
composition of sheets of basalt. 

Here the Paulist landowner holds patriarchal sway over huge estates. A 
million Italians cultivate the soil without attachment to it, for, with minor ex- 
ceptions, they can buy no land. They migrate much, at times to the Argentine 
or back to Europe. A highly protective government brought them at its own 
expense, protects them fairly from abuse and caps its assistance to the land- 
owning class by the "valorisation" attempt of 1907, when it bought 8,000,000 
sacks of the best coffee to hold for release in worse seasons, having forbidden 
the extension of the plantations, for overproduction has made the Sao Paulo 
problem mainly one of salvation from disaster. 

Perhaps more hopeful for Brazil is the government colonization of Parana, 
Santa Catharina and Rio Grande. Here is a new democracy of European small 
proprietors strongly contrasted with the three-century-old Paulist aristocracy, 



